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unqualified concession is quite clear and unmistakable.    He
believed that it was indispensable to England to win the
confidence of the  Irish people, and that if once that con-
fidence were won Ireland would be loyally attached to the
connection.1   In this respect, as in almost all others, his views
were identical with those of Grattan, in whose mind the wish
to keep Ireland loyal to Great Britain was a constant pre-
occupation.    " He was desirous above all things, next to the
liberty of this country, not to accustom the Irish mind to an
alien and suspicious habit with  regard  to  Great Britain,"
The second of the two resolutions in which Fox laid down
the policy of the Government in the House of Commons had
recommended  that  " such  measures  should   be   taken   as
should be most conducive to the establishing, by mutual
consent,  the  connection  between  this   kingdom,  and   the
kingdom  of Ireland,  upon a  solid and permanent basis."
Shelburne  and  Portland  were  both anxious to carry out
some plan by which the general superintending power of
England would be restored, but it is evident from Fox's
letters not less than from his speeches that he was convinced
that once the Irish demand  for unqualified  independence
was proved to be inflexible, no other arrangement could be
wisely made.    The Irish patriot party were too jealous of
their newly won rights even to entertain the notion of a
commercial treaty, and Fitzpatrick was authorised to dis-
avow in the  Irish  Parliament  any intention  of bringing
forward further measures grounded on the  second resolu-
tion in the British Parliament.    Portland's secret letter to
Shelburne a few days later shows that he still cherished the
hope of re-establishing British supremacy in external matters,
and Shelburne received the idea with alacrity.   Portland soon
found that nothing could be done with the Irish Parliament.
His letter was written without Fitzpatrick's knowledge, but
some rumours of his plan may have got abroad in Ireland.
1 Fox's epigram in opposing the commercial propositions, " I would trust
everything to Ireland's generosity but nothing to Ireland's prudence," if unhappy
in that particular application summed up this feeling.